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ROBERT FEKE, 

The Early Newport Portrait Painter, and the 
Beginnings of Colonial Painting. 



It is superfluous, in this presence, to say that the early 
colonists in this country found but small opportunity, and dis- 
covered but little inclination, for the practice of the Fine Arts. 
They were dedicated to toil and hardship, subject to priva- 
tions, hurt by the inclemencies of a strange sky, forced to 
create their farms and homesteads by conquest of the forests, 
exposed to countless perils from the wild beasts and from the 
hostile savages whom they had dispossessed of the soil. They 
had no time to develop or to practice art. Their energies were 
consumed by the strenuous exertions through which they 
nourished, clothed and sheltered their bodies and defended 
their lives. They had often but little to offer as a reward or 
,; emolument to the artiiSt, if any artist could have been found 

- to serve them. Beyond these limitations from without, the 

"^ colonists, at least those of British origin, were not people 

whose sentiments and tastes were favorable to art. The seven- 

^ teenth and eighteenth centuries, outside of a few favored and 

limited areas, were, on the whole, a time in which art was de- 

* dining in Europe. The brilliant achievements of painting in 

^o Holland, Flanders and Spain in the seventeenth century, were 

^"^ not accompanied by any equal achievements in architecture and 

' sculpture. French art was grandiose, rather than great, or 

at its best was gay and pleasing through a lively and natural 

manner of treating trivial themes. Only a few English artists 

Ns^ earned permanent eminence, and these in the eighteenth 

^ century, mainly in the one art of painting, in which portrait 

painting bulked conspicuously. But the early emigrants to 

the new world were not recruited from the connoisseurs in 
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4 ROBERT PEKE. 

art. Whatever their tastes may have been, they were men 
who addressed themselves with practical singleness of aim to 
the prodigious task of securing their material fortunes in the 
wild land to which they had come. Those whose aspirations 
were loftiest were fashioning and striving to realize political 
and religious ideals, in which art received no conspicuous 
reverence. Particularly in New England the early colonists, 
who came of one of the least artistic races of Europe, were 
themselves largely the least artistic of their race. Few came 
from the classes of society which had the wealth and the 
leisure to command the enjoyment of works of art, and the 
leaders, as well as the masses, cultivated a form of piety which 
on the whole was naturally rather abhorrent of art as a frivo- 
lous amusement. It is reported that even so late as the year 
1818 John Adams, second president of the United States, 
wrote : " The age of painting and sculpture has not yet arrived 
in this country, and I hope it will be long before it does. I 
would not give sixpence for a painting by Raphael or a statue 
by Phidias." It is fair to note that Washington, the first presi- 
dent, a Virginia cavalier, manifested a remarkable appreciation 
of art. 

But these whom we have just named are of a later epoch in 
our history than that with which we are concerned on this 
occasion. Several American painters. West, Copley, Stuart, 
Trumbull, of the Revoluntionary epoch and of the years which 
immediately followed, were famous in America and in Europe 
in their lifetime, and we still remember them with honor, al- 
though we have become more discriminating in our admiration 
of their works. Of these men one critic has said : " In the art 
of painting, at least, the Renaissance drew its last breath on the 
shores of the New World, with the painters of the American 
Revolutionary time, who in their turn had derived from Eng- 
land the inspiration of Reynolds and of Gainsborough.'' 
We all still admire the dignified, practical, and often beautiful, 
architecture of the Colonial epoch, and we never build more 
sanely today than when we pattern after the works of that epoch, 
so excellent in plan, so impressive in their simple dignity. 
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often SO fittingly and richly adorned in their interior details. 
Even in the seventeenth century some simple work was accom- 
plished, for we read in Cotton Mather's "Magnalia" of a 
"limner," whose name is not given, who executed a portrait 
in 1667. It is clear that in the work of the " limners " no dis- 
tinctly artistic qualities existed. The approximately faithful 
and literal imitation of the features of the subject was the 
thing desired, and it was the most which was obtained, and 
that in a rude and stiff fashion. 

Rhode Island had a noteworthy part in the early manifesta- 
tions of the dawn of art in America. West, Copley, Stuart 
and Trumbull, as we have noticed, were active in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, and in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. West spent the last sixty years of his 
life in England, where he died as " the venerable President " 
of the Royal Academy in 1820. Copley spent his last thirty 
years in England. Trumbull, from Connecticut, just beyond 
our border, practiced his art with much interruption, and 
what he produced is often valuable to us rather from its his- 
torical associations than because of its artistic merit. Stuart, 
the best painter of the four, was bom in Rhode Island, learned 
in the same state the rudiments of his art, and after his short 
visit to Edinburgh with his teacher, Cosmo Alexander, he be- 
gan the practice of portrait painting at Newport. These 
painters, however, with the exception of Copley, were born 
after the death of Robert Feke, the painter with whose his- 
tory this paper is chiefly concerned; and Copley was only 
thirteen years old when Feke died. 

The first half of the eighteenth century is the epoch which 
we now desire chiefly to consider. And we discover at once, 
at the opening of the book, as it were, that the beginnings of 
painting in our country were largely in Rhode Island. 

The earliest painter in North America of whom we possess 
any record was Gustavus Hesselius. He was born in Sweden 
in 1682, and died at Philadelphia on the 2Sth of May, 1755. 
In May, 171 1, he landed at Christina, now Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and a few weeks later " Fly ted " on account of his busi- 
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ness to Philadelphia. On September S, 1 721, he received the 

first public art commission known to have been given in 

America, " to draw ye history of our Blessed Saviour and ye 

Twelve Apostles at ye Last Supper/* for the altar of S. Bama- 

bas's Church in Queen Anne Parish, Maryland. This was 

completed, and the price " £iy " paid on the 26th of November, 

1722. "The Church building was destroyed in 1773 and all 

trace of the painting has been lost, but portraits painted by 

Gustavus Hesselius have come down to us and are works of 

decided merit.*' John Hesselius (1728-1778), his son and 

pupU, painted portraits still extant, and Charles Wilson Peale 

(1741-1827) was John Hesselius's pupil.^ 

The next two painters in our country whose names remain 

to us were from Scotland : John Watson, who came to Perth 

Amboy, New Jersey, and settled there in 171 5; and John 

Smybert, who came in 1729 to Newport, Rhode Island, with 

Dean Berkeley, who later became Bishop Berkeley. Watson 

painted many portraits, and imported many pictures from 

Europe, but his collection was dispersed or destroyed in 1776, 

and we probably never shall know what its value was. All 

knowledge of the character of Watson's own work seems to 

have been lost before Dunlap in 1834 wrote his "History of 

the Arts of Design in the United States." But Smybert left 

many works behind him, and exerted a decided influence on 

later well-known painters. He lived at Newport with Berkeley 

for about two years and a half, and at Berkeley's house, the 

historic " Whitehall," not far from Sachuest Beach, he painted 

the picture of the Berkeley family. Mr. Verplanck (quoted 

by Dunlap) surmised that this was " the first picture of more 

than a single figure ever painted in the United States." But, 

as we have noted, Hesselius's altar-piece antedated this group 

painted by Smybert. That Berkeley was a man far in advance 

of his time is casually illustrated by the interesting fact that 

V 

^ See "First 150 Years of American Art" by Charles Henry Hart, in 

American Art Annual for 1898, pp. 9-15. Dunlap, History of the Rise 

and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States, vol. i, pp. 131 , 

136, mentions John Hesselius, calling him an English artist. 
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the learned dean, in coming to these western shores with the 
intention of founding a college "for converting the savage 
Americans to Christianity/' brought with him, as the only 
designated professor for this projected college, John Smybert, 
selected as professor of drawing, painting and architecture. 

As we shall show later, Feke had already appeared in New- 
port when Berkeley and Smybert arrived there in 1729, al- 
though he was scarcely a professional painter then, and he 
may have spent only a part of his time there. 

When Berkeley visited Newport he found it one of the few 
important towns of North America ; not a city of luxurious 
summer colonists, as it largely, though not wholly, is today, 
but one of the largest and most important towns, because of 
its material prosperity, its political significance, and its elevated 
intellectual life. It had the benign climate which it has today, 
a climate which Berkeley, arriving in the winter, too, likens 
somewhat extravagantly to that of Italy north of Rome. Sky, 
air, earth and sea conspired to charm and delight resident and 
visitor by their blended amenity. Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, 
a native of Newport, wrote these words in 1824 : "The island 
of Rhode Island, from its salubrity and surpassing beauty be- 
fore the Revolutionary War so sadly defaced it, was the chosen 
resort of the rich and philosophic from nearly all parts of the 
civilized world. In no spot of the thirteen, or rather twelve, 
colonies was there concentrated more individual opulence, learn- 
ing and liberal leisure.*'^ While we naturally make some 
allowance for the filial loyality of the writer, and for a certain 
tendency towards the magniloquent which is a constant feature 
of his style, it is not difficult to discover facts which illustrate 
the essential correctness of his assertions. Newport was active 
in commerce, possessing in 1723 one hundred and eighty-four 
vessels engaged in foreign trade, and three hundred and fifty- 
two in trade along the coast. In 1731 the shipping amounted to 
five thousand tons, and four hundred sailors were employed. 
Two vessels arrived each year from England, two from Holland 

^Article by Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse in Boston Intelligencer for 1824, 
quoted in J. R. Dix, Handbook of Newport^ p. 125. 
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and the Mediterranean, ten or twelve from the West Indies. 
In 1748, nineteen years later than Berkeley's arrival, the pop- 
ulation of Rhode Island was 32,773. Of these 6,508 lived at 
Newport, and 3,452 at Providence. " As late as 1759 New- 
port out-rivalled New York in foreign and domestic naviga- 
tion.'* The commerce of Newport was finally ruined by the 
breaking out of the Revolution. 

The fourth newspaper in New England was the "Rhode 
Island Gazette," established at Newport in September, 1732, 
by James Franklin, elder brother of Benjamin. It ceased to 
be published in 1733; but James Franklin's press was busy 
earlier and later than these dates, for he printed from 1728 to 
1735 ^^^ "Poor Robin Almanac," the first almanac published 
in Rhode Island, and various other occasional publications. 
Benjamin Franklin occasionally visited Newport, it is said, to 
take counsel of William Claggett, the famous clockmaker, 
who was an experimenter in electricity. Claggett came from 
Boston to Newport in 1727, and lived at Newport more than 
twenty years. He was the inventor of interesting machines, 
and his experiments in electricity were of earlier date than 
Franklin's, so that he was really Franklin's instructor in that 
subject. It is a tradition that he even anticipated, in some 
way, Franklin's renowned experiment with the kite. 

But we are in danger of delaying too long, attracted by the 
temptation to reconstruct a picture of Newport in the interest- 
ing days when our painter, Robert Feke, made that town his 
home. We may barely glance, in passing, as it were, at a few 
significant personages and facts of that time. 

Education received attention. Waterhouse writes : " New- 
port was never wanting in good classical schools. The 
Episcopal Church and the Quakers, who were very numerous, 
took particular care of education, especially the first.''^ 
Clergymen and physicians who had a European education 
lived at Newport. 

Among the clergy, that class whose influence was so potent 
in the eighteenth century in New England, may be named 

^J. R. Dix, Handbook of Newport^ p. 126. 
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the Rev. James Honeyman, rector of Trinity Church from 
1704 to 1750 (Feke's entire lifetime), whom his contemporary, 
Callender, noticed in his " Historical Discourse ** in 1738, as 
" at present the most ancient Missionary of the Church of 
England in all America." The present Trinity Church was 
built in his time, in 1726, not far from the time when we have 
good reason to believe that Feke first appeared in Newport. 
The Rev. Nathaniel Clap, a strong, incisive, pertinacious man, 
was minister at the First Congregational Church from 1720 to 
1725. The Rev. John Callender, a learned graduate of 
Harvard College, was the highly esteemed and greatly beloved 
minister of the historic First Baptist Church. In March, 
1738, he preached the Historical Discourse already mentioned, 
which has been characterised as " the undisputed text-book of 
the historical student, and an admirable summary of the tradi- 
tions of the fathers elapsed from the beginnings of the planta- 
tion to the year of its preparation." Whitefield visited New- 
port and preached there in 1740. George Fox was there in 
the seventeenth century. The influence of Dean Berkeley, 
during his brief residence at Newport, was stimulating, up- 
lifting and abiding. To Berkeley, Pope tells us, had been 
given "every virtue under Heaven." He touched every side 
of life, and, as we have hinted, his visit had a direct effect on 
art. The religious life was healthfully cultivated. The 
Society of Friends had a preponderating influence. Berkeley, 
soon after his arrival in 1729, wrote: " Notwithstanding so 
many differences, here are fewer quarrels about religion than 
elsewhere, the people living peaceably with their neighbours 
of whatever persuasion. They all agree on one point — that 
the Church of England is second best."^ 

The Governors, William Wanton, John Wanton, Richard 
Ward, and Joseph Wanton (who came to office after Feke's 
death), were conspicuous persons in social and public life. 
Henry Collins, called by Waterhouse "the Lorenzo de' 
Medici of Rhode Island," was liberal in his gifts to the public 
in his days of prosperity. He gave commissions to. the 

^Berkeley, Letter to Thomas Prior ( Wcrks^ Eraser's edition, v. 4, p. 160.) 
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painters Smybert and Feke, and he brought together a collec- 
tion of pictures. He gave to the Redwood Library Company 
the Bowling Green, on which the Redwood Library Building, 
erected in 1748, now stands. And this brings before us 
another man of liberal culture, Abraham Redwood, who came 
to Newport from Antigua, and in 1747 gave ;^S00 sterling to 
the literary and philosophical society founded by Berkeley, for 
the purchase of standard books in London, a gift which led to 
the formation of the Redwood Library Company. 

With the Redwood Library is associated another name 
which we may not leave unmentioned in this introduction to a 
sketch of a painter who lived at Newport in the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century. This was Peter Harrison, the 
architect and builder of the Redwood Library, an edifice in 
which are exemplified in an excellent manner the traditions of 
the architects who followed Sir Christopher Wren. Later 
Peter Harrison was the architect of King's Chapel at Boston. . 
He and his brother Joseph, it is said, came to Newport with 
Berkeley, and it is not impossible that they may have had 
some association with Feke. 

Ceasing here to add any more strokes to an attempted, but 
rudely sketched, picture of Newport in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, we shall conclude this part of our task 
by quoting these words from Arnold's " History of Rhode 
Island :" " The Aquedneck settlements for many years in- 
creased more rapidly than those on the main land. The 
accessions appear to have been, for the most part, from a 
superior class in point of education and social standing, which 
for more than a century secured for them a controlling in- 
fluence in the colony. Many of the leading men were more 
imbued with the Puritan spirit, acquired by their longer 
residence in Massachusetts, which sympathized somewhat 
more with the law than with the liberty element in the embryo 
State."! 

Robert Feke was a portrait painter to whom Dunlap gives 
a notice of less than three lines in length, mentioning one of 
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' ^Aniold, History of the State of Rhode Island^ vol. i, p. 126. 
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the painter's works, with the name of the subject incorrectly 
printed as "Welling," instead of "Willing." Later writers 
have told us rather more about him, and Tuckerman, in his 
" Book of the Artists," calls Feke "the earliest native colonial 
painter who had any proper training in art." His biography is 
attempted by writers in the " History of the State of Rhode 
Island," published by Hoag, Wade and Company in 1878, and 
in the "Biographical Cyclopedia of Representative Men of 
Rhode Island," published in 1881. The writer of this paper 
has long desired to know more about Feke, and has hoped 
that he might discover something of importance to add to the 
existing accounts of the life and work ci the artist. The 
traditions about him, though few, are interesting and rather 
romantic. It was assumed, when the present inquiry began, 
that these traditions were well founded, and the only expecta- 
tion was that inquiry would amplify the story. But although 
Feke has descendants in Rhode Island, and kinsmen else- 
where, and although some of his works still exist, few positive 
facts have been gleaned in this seatch, and these are destruc- 
tive of some of the prevalent traditions. 

A brief outline of the story heretofore generally accepted is 
that Robert Feke was born in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. Under a lithograph copy of his portrait* the date 
1705 is given as the date of his birth, and 1750, as the date of 
his death. One account says that he was bom at Newport. 
Several writers repeat the story that he came of "a certain 
Dutch family that, in the early colonisation of Long Island, 
settled at the head of Oyster Bay." In his youth, we are told, 
he accepted the doctrines of the Baptists, and thereby offended 
his father who was a zealous member of the Society of Friends, 
and who followed him to the waterside with threats of dis- 
inheritance, when the son persisted in his convictions and was 
baptized. Alienated from his father by becoming a Baptist, 
the story is that Robert Feke went to sea, and engaged " in 
numerous voyages abroad, in one of which, during a time of 

^The lithograph portrait of Feke is printed in Hoag, Wade and Com- 
pany's History of Rhode Island^ p. 200. 
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« 

war, he was made a prisoner and conveyed to Spain. While 
there he procured paints and brushes, and relieved the 
monotony of prison-life in executing rude paintings, which he 
succeeded in selling for a sufficient sum to enable him to re- 
turn to his native country.*' Soon after this, we are told, he 
went to Newport, and there he married a member of the 
Society of Friends. He continued firm in his form of religion, 
and she in hers. On Sunday, or First Day, he went with her 
to the door of her meeting-house, and parting from her there, 
he continued on his way to worship with the Baptists. He 
lived nearly a quarter of a century at Newport, " during which 
time he cultivated his favorite art, with little or no instruction, 
as the facilities for a thorough artistic training were limited in 
the infancy of the colonies." In 1746 he visited Philadelphia, 
where he painted portraits which were greatly admired. 
Tuckerman speaks rather loosely of "professional visits to 
New York, Philadelphia, and other cities.'* Finally, because 
of ill health he went to Bermuda, in hope of a cure, but in this 
he was disappointed, and he died there at the age of forty-four. 

The writers who have perpetuated these stories might have 
corrected some assertions in them if they had read certain 
printed matter which has been in existence for over half a 
century, as we shall show presently. Tuckerman does observe 
that the story of the baptism cannot be positively attached to the 
painter, although he does not positively deny that it is true. 
He allows the possibility of a religious persecution, but 
suggests that Feke may have left home " to indulge the 
adventurous temper so native to artistic organizations." 

Let us now examine the story, and see where it may be 
amended or enlarged. We have some direct testimony, little 
of which has recently come to light, and we may make some 
conjectures, which have a color of probability. 

Our inquiry into the history of Robert Feke has been 
greatly aided by a letter in the "New York Historical Magazine" 
of November, 1859 (vol. 3, p. 348, ff.), signed"). F. F. " 
(Joshua Francis Fisher), and by the replies to that letter 
published in the same magazine in January and September, 
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i860 (vol. 55, pp. 20, fF., 281, fF.), which replies were signed 
" S. F. '* and " J. G. S. " The writers brought a great deal to 
light about our artist ; and while we are able to correct a single 
conjecture in the letter of •* J. G. S.,*' we have been instructed 
by those letters, and have found clues in them which have 
enabled us to discover persons now living whose letters have 
been of great service to us. In particular we have received 
considerable assistance from G. W. Cocks, Esq., of Glen Cove, 
Long Island, a descendant of Deborah Feeks, a sister of the 
painter. Others to whom we are indebted will be mentioned 
later. 

In the first place, Robert Feke was of English, not of Dutch, 
descent. The family name, variously spelled as "Feake," 
"Feke," "Feak," etc., appears in England, as far back as 
1593, The first ancestor of the painter in America was Robert 
Feake, who came to Massachusetts Bay with Governor John 
Winthrop in 1630, and become one of the earliest and largest 
proprietors of Watertown, Massachusetts. His name entered 
as " Mr. RobtefFeake," under date of 19 October, 1630, appears 
in a list '* of such as desire to be made fFreemen," in the 
official records of Massachusetts.^ A high, pointed rock near 
the Charles River, about eight miles above Watertown, re- 
ceived from him the name of Mount Feake. He married 
Elisabeth Fones, widow of Henry Winthrop, the son of 
Grovemor Winthrop. She had been married in April, 1629, to 
Henry Winthrop, who was her own cousin, and he, leaving her 
in England, had come to America, and was drowned near 
Salem, Massachusetts. William Coddington, later Governor 
of Rhode Island, was in England while Bessie Winthrop was 
a widow, and was regarded as a possible suitor for her hand ; 
but this came to naught, and she came over to Massachusetts, 
arriving in November, 163 1. She probably become Robert 
Feake's wife soon thereafter. He became freeman of the 
colony in May, 1631, Lieutenant to Captain Patrick from 1632 
to 1636, selectman and representative to the General Court. 
In 1639-40 he went with Patrick to Connecticut, bought land 



^Records of Massachusetts Bay, vol. i, p. 79. 
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at what is now called Greenwich, and finally became subject 
to the Dutch. This fact, and the baptism of several of his 
children in the Dutch Church of New York, as well as the 
fact that a Tobias Feake, who perhaps was his nephew, was 
appointed " schout " or sheriff under the Dutch at Flushing 
in 1655, may be the foundation of the story that the family of 
the painter was of Dutch origin. 

The end of the life of the first progenitor of the family in 
America was sad. For some cause he separated from his 
wife, of whom he wrote afiFectionately, and he became mentally 
deranged without recovery. He returned to Watertown, 
where he died in February, 1662, having the reputation of 
being a sincerely devout and good man. The Dutch and the 
government of New Haven pursued Mrs. Feake and Mr. Wil- 
liam Hallett, the manager of her property, with rigorous orders 
and enactments, until they were driven to New London, to 
John Winthrop. . They could procure no return to Greenwich. 
In 1649 Hallett, Mrs. Feake and the children removed to 
Long Island. 

This first Robert Feake and his wife Elisabeth had five 
children, three of whom, at least, Elisabeth, Hannah and Jc^, 
became devoted members of the Society of Friends. 

This John Feake, also called "Feaks," was a promin^it 
Friend. He married Elisabeth Prior, and one of their chil- 
dren was Robert Feeks, who married Clemence Ludlam, and 
he became a Baptist minister at Oyster Bay, Long Island. 
This Robert and his wife Clemence were the parents of 
Robert Feke, the painter. It is clear that the story of the 
prohibited baptism cannot be a part of the personal history of 
the painter. We do not know that his father underwent any 
persecution because he became a Baptist, thus dissenting from 
the convictions held by his father John Feake. Further, we 
can find no proof that the painter was ever a member of any 
religious denomination. No proof has appeared that he was a 
member of the Baptist Church at Oyster Bay. The clerk of 
the First Baptist Church at Newport, Mr. Archibald B. Cog- 
geshall, and the clerk of the Second Baptist Church there, Mr. 
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George W. Bacheller, Jr., have obligfingly made a painstaking 
search of the records and papers of their respective churches, 
by which they have conclusively proved that Robert Fdce 
was a member of neither of these churches. The records of 
the Sabbatarian, or Seventh Day Baptist Church,* show that 
he was not a member of that church. But in some ancient 
papers written before 1729, belonging to the Second Baptist 
Church, Mr. Bacheller '^ discovered a list of subscriptions 
taken to rebuild a Baptist church in New York,'' and among 
the many names ot contributors w^s the name of " Robert 
Feke," who gave the srnn of two pounds sterling. This shows 
that he probably had some connecticm with the church, perhaps 
being an attendant on worship there. It also seans to prove 
that he had begun to reside, at least occasicmally, in Nevrport 
bdEorc 1729, that is to say, before he had become twenty-four 
years old, if we accept the tradition that he was bom in 1705. 
It seems unlikely that he was bom before 170S9 for in that 
year his father, bom in 1683, was only twenty-two years old. 
His aunt Abigail Feaks, as the Friends' Record shows, became 
the wife of Josiah Coggeshall of Newport, on the 5th of 
January, 1726-27,^ and Robert may have gone to Newport at 
about that time, or a little later. To recur to the subscription 
list, it is perhaps allowable to suggest that it was for the 
benefit of the church at Oyster Bay^ where Robert Fdce's 
father was minister. In general, sympathetic and friendly 
relations existed between Newport and Oyst^ Bay. Robert 
Feeks, the Baptist minister, was ordained by elders from 
Rhode Island. 

The next date which can be established for Robert Feke, 
the painter, is the date of his marriage. The ancient Town 
Records of Newport show that on the 26th of September, 
1742, the Rev. John Callender, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, married Robert Feke and Eleanor Cozzens, " both of 



^The records of membership of the First Sabbatarian Church at New- 
port are printed in Arnold^s Vital Record of Rhode Island^ \o\.t^ pp. 
622-634. 

^Arnold's Vital Record of Rhode Island, vol. 7, p. i6. 
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Newport." And here we come on certain noticeable facts. 
Robert Feke's name is spelled "Feke** by the town clerk, 
William Coddington, at least, and probably it was also thus 
spelled by Callender and by Feke himself, although he signed 
his name as " Peak," when he painted Callender's protrait in 
1745. Again, he is recognized already as being of Newport. 
How does it happen that he was married by Parson Callender } 
The tradition, we remember, is that his wife was a member of 
the Society of Priends. The Pamily Record, which her father, 
Leonard Cozzens, wrote, shows that she was the fourth of his 
thirteen children, and was bom " aboute ye middle of Nov., 
1718." In writing the names of the months he uses the pro- 
fane designations, "Jan.,** "Peb.,** etc., not " ist mo.," "2d 
mo.," etc., the forms preferred by the Priends. Still from the 
Priends* Records it is pretty clear that Leonard Cozzens and 
his wife Margaret Taylor were Priends. Sometimes the 
Priends " went from the truth in marriage and by the assistance 
of a hireling priest.** John Callender was the popular parson 
of his day for marriages, and as Peke was apparently some- 
what attached to the Baptists, it is not difficult to explain the 
employment of Callender as officiating minister on this 
occasion. 

The next positive date in Peke*s career is 1745, the date 
painted by the artist in the right lower comer of his portrait 
of the Rev. John Callender, now owned by the Rhode Island 
Historical Society. We next have the dates 1746, when he 
painted his well-known portraits in Philadelphia, and 1748, 
when he painted the portraits of James and William Bow- 
doin and their wives. It seems possible, though we do not 
know it, that these portraits were painted in Boston. Soon 
after these pictures were painted he must have gone to 
Bermuda, and, as we have seen, he never returned from thence. 

Robert Peke's widow lived until the 6th of July, 1804, when 
she died, as the "Newport Mercury** announced, "after a 
lingering illness . . . aged 86 years.** They had five children, 
three sons and two daughters. The eldest son, John, " was a 
very promising young master of a ship in the English trade. 
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which, by mistake of the pilot, was lost, with all on board, in 
the English Channel." His youngest son, Charles, was a 
prominent physician and druggist. He was benevolent to a 
degree that entitled him to the appellation of " Rhode Island's 
Philanthropist.'* He died April 2$, 1822, in the 72d year of 
his age. The third son was doubtless Horatio Feke, who was 
married to Catherine Nichols by the Rev. Gardiner Thurston, 
on the 14th of September, 1768, and who died in March, 1803, 
in the sgth year of his age.^ Charles Feke was a bachelor. 

All of Robert Feke's descendants are the descendants of 
his two daughters, the records of whose marriages throw some 
light on his history. Their marriages on the same day are 
recorded in the Friends' Record, and the entries tell us that 
Philadelphia Feke, daughter of Robert Feke, mariner, and 
Elinor, was married to John Townsend, son%of Christopher 
and Patience Townsend of Newport, on the isth of October^ 
1767; and that on the same day Sarah, daughter of Robert 
and Elinor, was married to John Thurston, son of Peleg and 
Sarah Thurston.^ Their descendants, we are glad to say, are 
with us to this day. Among them are Miss Ann T. Bullock 
and Miss Rhoda P. Bullock, of Providence, Mrs. Frank A. 
Sayles of Pawtucket, descendants of Philadelphia (Feke) 
Townsend, and Mrs. Charles H. Merriman, of Providence, a 
descendant of Sarah (Feke) Thurston. 

We have said that these marriage records throw some light 
on the history of Robert Feke. His wife manifestly was a 
Friend, as the tradition has maintained. His daughters were 
also Friends. It is said that his son Charles was a Friend, 
and this seems to be supported by a certain letter to Moses 
Brown from Benjamin Hadwen, dated ninth month, seventh 
day, 1792, in which the name of Charles Feke appears with the 
names of others who send money " for the Bibles."^ Robert 

^The dates of death of Robert Feke's children can be found in the early 
files of the Newport Mercury in the Rhode Island Historical Society. 

^Arnold's Vital Record of Rhode Island^ vol. 7, p. 16. 

'Moses Brown Papers, vol. 8, no. 21 16, in Rhode Island Historical 
Society. 
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Fcke himself may have returned in some sympathetic way to 
association with the rehgious society of which his grandfather, 
his aunt Abigail, and other relatives were members. His 
dress in his portrait, of which we shall speak later, has some- 
thing in it that seems like a touch of Quakerism. Probably 
he had been somewhat affected by a rather wide knowledge 
of the world, and while he cherished what was held to be 
essential by the leading religious bodies of his day he did not 
find an exclusive home in any one of them. 

It is noteworthy that in the records just quoted Robert 
Feke is described as a "mariner.** We note further that this 
is written seventeen years after his death, if he died in 1750. 
Why was he called "mariner," rather than "portrait-painter,** 
" limner,*' or " artist ** i Was it not because in reality a large 
part of his life, prior to his marriage, at least, was spent on 
the sea.? He was married in 1742, when about thirty-seven 
years old. Of the few pictures by him now generally known 
none bears an earlier date than 1745. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that, making Newport his home between voyages, though 
hints are not wanting that he did not abide there exclusively 
at such times, he made frequent voyages from the busy and 
thriving seaport, whose extensive domestic and foreign trade 
we already have noticed. Perhaps we can detect a sailor*s 
generosity in his gift to a church when he was only about 
twenty-four years old, of the then considerable sum of two 
pounds sterling. But there was doubtless more than a sailor's 
generosity here. Generosity was evidently a personal and 
family trait, for it appears in the Robert Feke of Watertown, 
and it was inherited by Charles Feke, "the philanthropist,*' 
and by Christopher and Ellen Townsend, whose gifts still bless 
Newport. 

Is there truth in the story that he was made prisoner during 
a time of war and carried to Spain ? It is not at all improb- 
able, particularly if we believe that the time of his seafaring 
extended well down towards 1742. He was too young to be 
made prisoner in the War of the Spanish Succession, or 
" Queen Anne*s War,** which was from 1702 to 1713. He was 
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probably too young for having a part in the conflicts of 171 7 
between the French and the English on the one side and the 
Spanish on the other. But there was fighting between Eng- 
land and Spain from 1726 to 1731 ; and from 1738 to 1743 
Georgia under Oglethorpe was at war with the Spaniards of 
Florida. This war involved Virginia and the Carolinas, and 
led to the " War of Jenkins's Ear *' between England and Spain 
from 1739 to 1 74 1. There were opportunities enough for a 
British subject like Feke, particularly for one who sailed from 
a town in which the slave trade throve, and where privateers 
were owned and fitted out, to become a prisoner in Spain. 
The Hon. William P. Sheffield of Newport, now in his 86th 
year, recently told the writer, in giving him other valuable hints, 
that he knew two men. Burton Brayton of Tiverton, and Peleg 
Thurston of Portsmouth, both sailors, who were taken pris- 
oners by the Spaniards in 1739 and incarcerated in Barcelona. 
Brayton was later a Revolutionary soldier and lived to about 
the age of one himdred years. Thurston died not much 
younger than that. 

But although Robert Feke was a mariner, we know that he 
was a painter also, and competent judges have pronounced his 
work too good to have been produced without instruction ; al- 
though the family tradition is that he was largely self-taught. 
Let us notice what remains to us of his work. 

The earliest dated work of which we now know is his por- 
trait of the Rev. John Callender, signed " R. Feak, Pinx. . . . 
A. D. 1745/' This picture once owned by Henry Collins, who 
commissioned the artist to paint it, was given in 1848 by Henry 
Bull, Esq., of Newport to the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
and is now in its possession. The Hon. Wilkins Updike was 
largely influential in securing this gift to the society. The 
picture is not in good condition, as it has suffered from dis 
figuring coats of varnish. But it seems to be a rather express- 
ive likeness, and apparently was once pleasing in color. Of 
Callender's character we have spoken already. The portrait 
seems consonant with what we are told of the man, although 
it is distinctly unequal to Feke's works of later date. 
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We know that in the next year, 1746, Feke painted in 
Philadelphia, where, we are told, his works were esteemed as 
the best family portraits which have come down to us in 
Pennsylvania from colonial times, except West's, whose best 
pictures, indeed, were painted in England. Mr. Charles 
Henry Hart obligingly has informed the writer that he knows 
the portraits of Mrs. Charles Willing, and of Tench Francis, 
Esq., both signed and dated 1746. He also says that he feels 
quite sure that one or two portraits at the Historical Society 
in Philadelphia are his work. He speaks of " many " portraits 
by Feke in Philadelphia. Probably the portrait of Tench 
Francis is the one of which Joshua Francis Fisher wrote in 
1859, ^^^ which he describes as a "kit-kat (size of life) of a 
gentleman in the handsome full dress of the time, 1746." He 
also says that several of the portraits painted by Feke at 
Philadelphia "are still preserved in my family,** that is, prob- 
ably the Francis family ; and he adds that they are " rather 
remarkable for drawing and expression, and the coloring, 
which is still fresh and natural, gives reason to think that the 
painter must have been well taught. It is hardly possible that 
a native, self-educated artist could, at that time have done so 
well.** 

The next dated portraits are the four which are in the 
Bowdoin Gallery at Brunswick, Maine. These are the por- 
trait of Governor James Bowdoin when a young man, signed 
" R. F., Pinx. 1748;** the portrait of Elizabeth, wife of James 
Bowdoin, signed "R. Feke, Pinx. 1748;** the portrait of the 
Hon. William Bowdoin, when a young man, signed " R. F., 
Pinx. 1748;** the portrait of Phoebe, wife of William Bowdoin, 
signed " R. F., Pinx. 1748.** Professor Henry Johnson, Curator 
of the Bowdoin College Art Collections, at our request, has 
kindly written the following excellent description of these por- 
traits: "I would say that the character of the work is in- 
herently good. They are thinly painted originally, and the 
colors, especially his brown and lake, have faded, disturbing 
somewhat the scheme of the whole, and giving a pallor to the 
flesh in certain parts that was not as the artist left the 
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canvases. His treatment of texture is excellent. His model- 
ling is broad, not at all minute, as in most modern work, but 
he was very far from ignorant or careless. The sitters are 
well posed, though evidently according to conventions that 
were imposed partly by considerations of costume, which 
was elaborate ; and we diould think now-a-days this attention 
to accessories disproportionate. The paintings were evidently 
made for * society people.' The figures are well placed on the 
canvases. The eyes are treated in the same generalized 
manner, that is, not with the attention to individuality that we 
should certainly find in the work of a great painter. The 
pictures are distinctly pleasing, you would say. The painter 
was not at all crude or provincial in these specimens of his 
skill.*' 

These Bowdoin College portraits bear the latest dates of any 
of Feke's dated works, and they were executed about two 
years before he died. There remain several other undated 
portraits. 

Feke painted the portrait of the Rev. Thomas Hiscox, who 
was a Seventh Day Baptist minister at Westerly, Rhode 
Island, from 1750 to 1773. The Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety, in Austin's " Rhode Island Portraits," has a lithograph 
copy of this portrait. Urgent inquiries lately made have not 
resulted in discovering where this portrait now is. 

The Redwood Library of Newport owns the portrait by Feke 
of Mrs. Joseph Wanton, a very interesting work. This work 
is unfortunatly disfigured by a tawdry, ill-painted bouquet, in- 
serted by a later hand in the corsage. This abominable altera- 
tion was made because the estimable owner did not like the 
fashionable, but not extreme d^colletie robe in which the beauti- 
ful sitter was depicted. SomQ harm was done to the flesh 
about the bouquet by the hand which profaned the picture. 
No signature or date has been discovered on this picture. 
Mr. Richard Bliss, Librarian of the Redwood Library, kindly 
allowed the writer to take down the portrait and examine it, 
but all marks looking like an obscure signature proved delu- 
sive. The work is evidently one of the full maturity: cf the 
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artist. The pigment is applied thinly and with complete tech- 
nical skill. The flesh color is fine, fresh, and delicate in tone. 
The face, neck and bosom are well modelled. The blue, red 
and purple of the drapery are effective, the rich, dark brown 
hair is soft and true in texture and artistically disposed. The 
expression is lifelike. 

An ideal figure picture representing Pamela Andrews, the 
heroine of Richardson's novel, is owned by Miss Sarah Craw- 
ford Durfee of Providence. Miss Durfee is the great-grand- 
daughter of Benjamin Cozzens, brother of Eleanor Cozzens, 
Robert Feke's wife; and she received the picture by trans- 
mission in the family from her great-grandmother, the wife of 
Benjamin Cozzens, to whom it was given in the year 1755 by 
some one of the Feke family, presumably by the artist's widow. 
The picture is in a good condition, and charmingly represents 
the fair subject dressed as a servant on the eve of her roman- 
tic marriage. Whether the work is entirely original with 
Feke is not certain. He may have copied it from Smybert, 
as has been suggested, but it seems clear that he painted the 
picture, although it bears no signature. It is very attractive. 

Feke's own portrait and that of his wife are now in the pos- 
session of his descendants, Misses Ann and Rhoda Bullock of 
Providence. Feke left his own portrait practically completed. 
He drew his wife's, but painted fully only the face. Some 
years ago the painting was completed by the late Mr. James 
S. Lincoln. We regret that the pictures were not allowed to 
remain as the original artist left them. What we can learn of 
him through them is still of great value to us, but much of 
their documentary significance has necessarily departed. We 
are perhaps justified in assuming that these works were among 
the very last which Feke painted, and that, doing his work in 
haste, when on the eve of his departure to Bermuda, fearing 
that he might not return, he took pains to complete the faces, 
while he was forced to leave the rest incomplete. He ap- 
pears before us in his portrait, palette in hand. "Mariner " 
though he was, he intended to be remembered as a painter. 
His [expression is lively and genial. We feel that we are in 
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the presence of a man whom it was pleasant to know. Both 
he and his wife Eleanor, who survived him more than half a 
century, were genial and gentle people of the good old school, 
people whom we should like to know and to live with. 

There seems to be good reason to believe that the home of 
Robert Feke at Newport was the house which stands in Touro 
street, just above the Newport Historical Society. Tradition 
makes that the house which he occupied, and it is said to be 
clearly established that the land on which the building of the 
Historical Society stands was once the property of Leonard 
Cozzens, Feke's father-in-law. 

We have alluded to certain indications that Feke did not 
make Newport his exclusive abiding place in the intervals of 
his voyages during his earlier years when he was more or less 
addicted to the sea. The homestead of his father at Oyster 
Bay was called " Meadowside," and we learn from goodauthor- 
ity that "the house . . . formerly contained a number of 
family portraits executed by Robert Feke ; but they all 
perished when the house was destroyed by fire," about the year 
1768, " prior to the Revolution. The only portrait of this early 
. . . artist now preserved in the family, is the portrait of a 
little girl painted on a panel. It does not bear his name, but 
has written on the back, apparently an old direction, * To 
Robert Feke, at Mr. Judea Hayes, in New York.' It would 
seem likely from this (the writer goes on to say) that he 
resided in New York also, and that portraits by his hand may 
exist in some old family there." The existence of a "number 
of family portraits" at the homestead certainly is quite con- 
sistent with the assumption that he spent some considerable 
time there after he had begun to paint. That these pictures, 
now mostly destroyed, were the work of his early years we 
think may be fairly argued from the crudity of the work in the 
picture of the little girl just mentioned, which is still preserved. 
It belongs by inheritance to George W. Cocks, Esq., whom we 
have already mentioned, a descendant of Deborah (Feke) Cock, 
the painter's sister. Mr. Cocks believes that it is a portrait of 
Levinah Cock, generally known as "Phiany," who was 
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Deborah's daughter, and he says that " from the character of 
the work, Robert Feke was but a tyro." The direction on the 
portrait, which we have quoted, Mr. Cocks is inclined to read 
as perhaps " at Mrs. Judith Hayes,'* and to believe that Judith 
Hayes was some relative of Feke, and that the picture was on 
its way to Long Island from Rhode Island, where it was 
painted. 

Perhaps we have made our way too laboriously through 
these facts and conjectures. They are apparently chiefly 
matters relating to the exterior life of Robert Feke, and yet 
we have borne in mind that the main thing of importance is 
to learn what he signifies for art in America, and how he was 
trained for his work as a painter. The sketch of his career 
which we have been able to construct, vague and incomplete 
as it is, enables us to frame a theory to account for his educa- 
tion in art. It is, after all, only a theory of what was possible. 
We are justified in assuming that he naturally had the mind 
and the hand of the artist. The crudity of the portrait of 
" Hiiany " Cock is consistent with the assumption that he be- 
gan his work with little instruction. In Newport he may have 
learned something from Smybert, no great artist, but a man 
who had seen good pictures, had copied them, and had brought 
some of his work to America, where he remained, painting and 
practicing architecture at Boston, in which town he died in 
1751. Peter Harrison may have given Feke some instruction 
in drawing. But we are inclined to attach a degpree of im- 
portance to the story of his studies and efforts in art when he 
was a prisoner in Spain. He already possessed the meagre 
rudiments of his art. He perhaps saw some good pictures in 
Spain, not inside of the prison, but during some of the hours 
of liberty which he may have enjoyed after his release ; for 
the story runs that he paid his passage home, and this does 
not look like delivery under guard on board of some English 
ship. He may have made all his voyages with a fixed purpose 
from the first to see works of art in foreign countries, and 
to learn from them. Certainly there is something in his work 
which reminds us of the Italianized type of art which prevailed 
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in various parts of Europe in the eighteenth century. Robert 
Feke may have found it in England, as well as in Spain. 
There is something in his figures which makes one think of 
Lely and of Kneller. We are inclined to believe that he did 
not find it all in America. His own pleasing personality 
sometimes asserts itself delicately in his work. During the 
last five years of his life he apparently devoted himself to 
painting more exclusively than ever before, and if he had lived 
and worked to three score years and ten, his name would have 
had a much more prominent place in the annals of art in 
America. His record is honorable, as it is. It is tantalizing 
that we must know so little of " the earliest colonial painter 
who had any proper training in art." 

Since this paper was written an interesting notice of Feke 
by one who met him has been published for the first time. To 
this notice Mr. D. B. Updike has kindly called the author's 
attention. It appears in " Hamilton's Itinerarium," a narra- 
tive of a journey made in 1744 by Doctor Alexander Hamilton. 
In this work, privately printed in 1907 by Mr. William K. 
Bixby of St. Louis, Missouri, and edited by Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard University, on pages 123-124, is an 
accoimt of how Dr. Hamilton spent the afternoon of Monday, 
July 16, 1744, on which day he arrived at Newport. The pas- 
sage of interest to us proceeds as follows : 

" I dined at a tavern kept by one NicoUs at the sign of the 
White Horse, where I had put up my horses, and in the after- 
noon. Dr. Moffatt, an old acquaintance and schoolfellow of 
mine, led me a course through the town. He carried me to 
one Feake, a painter, the most extraordinary genius ever I 
knew, for he does pictures tolerably well by the force of genius, 
having never had any teaching. I saw a large table of the 
Judgment of Hercules, copied by him from a frontispiece of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury's, which I thought very well done. 
This man had exactly the phiz of a painter, having a long pale 
face, sharp nose, large eyes, — with which he looked upon you 
steadfastly, — long curled black hair, a delicate white hand, and 
long fingers." 



